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II The Four Altars of Vergil, Eclogue 5 
Apropos of the reference above to Eclogue 5.66 ff. 

I would venture the suggestion that the locality of the 
four altars was a tescum. If the reader will turn up 
the contexts in which this old religious term is used, 
and lay due weight on Varro's augural phrase templum 
tescumque, he will, I hope, agree with my suggestion 
that the four altars stood one in each airt and had for 
their object to terminate (or eliminate) the augural co- 
ordinates. The two fire altars, dedicated to Apollo, 
will have marked the East and West (South?). The 
other two, allotted for the nonce to Daphnis, will have 
been 'open' altars, sive deo sive deae, standing North 
and South (West?). If the conjectural identification 
with a tescum of Vergil's rustic locality provided with 
four altars is right, we gain evidence for the derivation 
of tescum from the root of tepor (so von Planta, in 
Walde). 

Note may be made here of the fact that in the 
Hindu ritual the fire-penitent, or tapasvin, built four 
fires, one in each airt, accounting the sun overhead as a 
fifth. In view of the correspondency of Latin flamen 
with Sanskrit brahman (so Kretschmer, Einleitung, 
page 127; I accept also flamen: flagrat, after Momm- 
sen, Romische Geschichte I 8 .166), the likeness between 
the locality where Vergil's shepherds sacrificed and the 
usual locus adorationis ac paenitentiae of the tapasvin 
is striking. As for the Indo-European sky-sun- 
fire worship, it is inescapably demonstrated by the 
cognates of Latin deus. Though it is considered now- 
adays methodical to make the least of, most to dis- 
parage, all the evidence for proethnic sacral matters, 
this is to disregard the accumulating evidence of pre- 
historic archaeology (why not say palaeology?). 
But it is above all to proceed recklessly as regards 
the evidence of the <fe«.s-sept. Religion had gone a 
long way toward its higher developments before the 
Indo-European word for the bright-sky (*dyeus) be- 
came generalized in the concept of 'god' (deus, Diespiter) . 

III Favete Linguis 

The following illustration may be of service to classi- 
cal teachers when occasion arises for explaining favete 
Unguis or ei(f>rnic?Tc. It is drawn from the Catapatha 
Brahmana, 2. 2. 2, 19-20, in Eggeling's — somewhat 
wooden — version : 

19. Now, attendance on (or, the worship of) that 
consecrated fire means (speaking) the truth. Whoso- 
ever speaks the truth, acts as if he sprinkled that lighted 
fire with ghee <melted butter>; for even so does he 
enkindle it: and ever the more increases his own vital 
energy, and day by day does he become better. And 
whosoever speaks the untruth, acts as if he sprinkled 
that lighted fire with water; for even so does he en- 
feeble it: and ever the less becomes his own vital 
energy, and day by day does he become more wicked. 
Let him, therefore, speak nothing but the truth. 

20. Now the kinsmen spake unto Aruna Aupaveci, 
"Thou art advanced in years; establish thou two fires". 
He replied, "Speak ye not thus! be thou a restrainer 
of speech; for he who has established the fires must 
not speak an untruth : let him rather not speak at 



all, but let him not speak an untruth. Worship, 
above all, is truthfulness". 

The religious silence of the Greek and the Roman 
ritual had for its object to prevent the utterance of 
words of ill omen, or so we have always understood. 
In the Vedic ritual the object of the religious silence 
was to prevent the utterance of untruth, worst obstacle 
of all to the right performance of the ritual act. 

University of Texas, EDWIN W. Fay. 

Austin, lexas. 
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East Christian Paintings in the Freer Collection. 
By Charles R. Morey. [Volume XII, Part I, Univer- 
sity of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series]. 
New York: The Macmillan Company (1914). 
Pp. xiii + 86, with 13 plates (10 in color) and 34 
illustrations in text. $2.50. 
A noteworthy feature of this book, that affords 
particular satisfaction, is its handsome reproduction 
of primary material. The ten miniatures which the 
author publishes are in color, whereas the plates of 
the manuscript covers are photographs, since they 
have already been given in color in the work entitled 
Facsimile of the Washington Manuscript of the Four 
Gospels in the Freer Collection (The University of 
Michigan, 1913, Introduction by C. R. Morey). 
There are, moreover, four tables in the text that 
summarize the rather complex evidence discussed. 

The first section of the book consists of a compre- 
hensive analysis of Klimax iconography. Two minia- 
tures on parchment from a manuscript of the Klimax 
suggest the discussion. The Klimax, or Heavenly 
Ladder, was the work of St. John (525-C.600), an abbot 
of Mt. Sinai, '0 rijs KXl/iaxos, 'He of the Ladder'; 
the genitive was Latinized into Climacus, by which 
name the Eastern Father is recognized in the West. 
It consists of thirty gradus, or 'rungs', dissertations on 
the several monastic virtues developed in the attain- 
ment of ascetic perfection. 

The first miniature, the best preserved in the entire 
book, is a portrait of St. John. The second depicts 
two monks essaying the heavenly progress under the 
benediction of the author-saint. Mr. Morey not 
only gives the description and criticism of these paint- 
ings, but enlarges upon all extant miniatures of the 
Klimax theme. Adducing various criteria, such as 
simplicity of composition, a tendency manifested in 
Byzantine art in the twelfth century, and relying upon 
the colophon signature of the scribe Theoctistus, 
identified in a dated manuscript of the monastery of 
St. John the Baptist at Constantinople, Mr. Morey 
dates the Freer miniatures about H30. They thus 
belong to a transition period in Byzantine art. They 
also exhibit a distinctive style that may be the mark 
of a school, although this is a matter into which the 
author hesitates to enter. 

The second section of the book presents eight minia- 
tures from a manuscript of the Gospels, that may have 
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contained some forty pictures originally. These are 
portraits of the Evangelists John and Mark at their 
writing desks, and pictures following the Descent 
from the Cross, a work of exceptional merit, namely, 
the Descent into Hell, . the Doubting of Thomas, 
Christ and the Holy Women, and the Madonna and 
Saints. The pages of the codex that give the indices 
of the Gospels of Mark and John are also reproduced. 
In the discussion of these paintings the author assembles 
a great quantity of information on a variety of subjects 
suggested by the composition and detail of the themes, 
such as the symbols of the Evangelists, the Inspiration 
motif, the presence of angels, the gates of Hell, hieratic 
symmetry, the origin of the 'tender' Virgin type, etc. 
Following this, he analyzes the criteria that he has 
adduced, and dates the miniatures in the second half 
of the twelfth century, at the same time giving an 
estimate of their place and value in Byzantine art. 

The last section of the book is devoted to Coptic 
art. Mr. Morey enlarges upon his description of the 
painted panels of the Washington manuscript of the 
Gospels, containing the portraits of the Four Evange- 
lists, in the Introduction to the Facsimile referred to 
above. His criticism is highly technical, revealing 
the distinctively Coptic processes. An apparent value 
of these paintings is that they inform us of the impres- 
sion of the Egyptian Church regarding the features 
of the Evangelists. St. Mark follows the conven- 
tional 'Paul'-type, as previously argued by Strzygowski, 
and this may be significant when one recalls the tradi- 
tional connection between St. Mark and the See of 
Alexandria. The argument on the date of the panels 
is close, and, on the whole, convincing, being deter- 
mined by the criticism of four several examples and 
all the details thereof. The date is declared to be 
the first half of the seventh century. The por- 
traits on the book-covers are thus first examples of 
fully developed Coptic style, resulting from an evolu- 
tion produced by the reaction of oriental Egypt against 
Hellenistic formalism, when mystic symbolism, di- 
vorced from reality, vanquished materialism expressed 
even in the abstract beauty of the Byzantine. 

It is superfluous to point out that in Mr. Morey's 
publication we have a source book, and source books 
On Byzantine and Coptic art are exceedingly rare. 
A feature of the book is the astonishing amount of 
information imparted within so few pages; but its 
especial value lies in its discriminating criticisms and 
ingenious and comprehensive discussions amplifying 
the entire field of Christian art of the East. 

Western Reserve University, c d Lambeet0N- 

Cleveland, Ohio. 



Porta Latina. A Reading Method for the Second 

Year; Fables of La Fontaine in a Latin Version. 

By Frank Gardner Moore. Boston: Ginn and 

Co. (1915). Pp. xviii + 62 + lxii. 75 cents. 

In this reader for the second year Professor Moore 

has laid great stress upon the object which teachers 



by the Direct Method have chiefly in mind — training 
the beginner to follow the meaning of the Latin in 
the Latin order. He writes in the Preface (vi): 

One should think of the phrases and clauses just 
as they come to the ear, with a limitation which ought 
not to embarrass any listener, namely, that one must 
remember what has been said, but can only imagine 
what is to come next. The reader who looks ahead 
and then comes back, is forming a habit fatal to any 
success in handling the Latin sentence. 

Mr. Moore's Introduction (xi-xviii) cannot fail to 
stimulate the pupil's appreciation of the artistic 
form of the fable, which the author likens to a play, 
and to encourage an intelligent interest in the means 
which the fabulist employs to obtain his effects. 
But the principle aim of the Introduction is to suggest 
the proper attitude for understanding the Latin easily 
and surely. The text (33 pages) should furnish about 
the right amount of material for a term's reading. 
The fables are very choicely turned — if I may presume 
to say so — and preserve not a little of the grace and 
spirit of the original. It follows that they are exceed- 
ingly readable and amusing, and no second year class 
could find Latin a dull subject while Porta Latina 
was in their hands. The notes are short and judicious, 
and so devised as to make the learner do a certain 
amount of thinking for himself. They should be a 
real help toward building up a feeling for idiom and 
sentence-structure. The author has kept his prin- 
ciples steadily in view and tries always to make the 
reader see the phrase or clause as a whole and relate 
it properly to what has gone before. A good feature 
is the increasingly frequent use of Latin in the notes. 
The Vocabulary gives the common meanings as well 
as the special ones immediately required. Etymolo- 
gies too are given, and quantities are marked (so also 
in the text). The thorny problem of gender is treated 
with great fullness in an Appendix of 15 pages. The 
rules for gender as determined by form are followed 
by "general rules" based on meaning, and these by a 
section on mobile, common, and epicene nouns. The 
lists under each head are arranged in rimed accentual 
verses for memorizing. This Appendix, intended 
"for ready reference and gradual absorption", is perhaps 
rather a stiff dose to be swallowed in a single term, in 
addition to the reading and translation, but probably 
no teacher will regret its inclusion in the book. It 
would be an excellent manual for the pupil to have 
by him all through the course, and I for one should 
like to see it reprinted as a separate pamphlet, so that 
it might be more widely available for both High School 
and College students. 

Mr. Moore has tried an interesting experiment in 
the matter of punctuation. Besides the ordinary 
marks he has made use of a new one wherever "the 
public reader before a large audience would make 
longer or shorter pauses, to mark clearly the frame- 
work of a clause, to set off a phrase, to accentuate 
a contrasted word, etc. . . ." (v). To show the 
effect of this device I print Fable 6. 



